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THE  harvest  festival  is  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  in  agricultural  life. 
Since  the  earliest  times,  men  have  held  feasts,  giving  thanks  to  one 
God  or  another  in  gratitude  for  the  successful  culmination  of  their 
labors.    This  occasion  has  acquired  added  significance  during  the  war 
years.    The  harvest  has  been  as  essential  to  our  great  victory  as  were 
the  guns  and  bullets. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  the  harvest  will  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  future  of  the  world.  A  well-fed  people  is  apt  to  be  a  peace  loving 
people.   Hunger  and  starvation  lead  to  unrest;  then  revolution  and  war. 

We  should  not  feel  the  arrogance  of  a  conquering  nation,  but  the 
humbleness  of  a  land  gifted  by  nature  with  a  bountiful  harvest  of  food 
and  raw  materials. 

Today,  we  have  in  our  hearts,  not  only  thanks  for  the  successful 
harvest  this  past  season,  but  prayers  for  future  harvests  which  will  bring 
with  them  everlasting  peace  and  prosperity. 

To  us  seniors,  this  event  has  still  another  meaning.  What  have  we 
harvested  from  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  of  labor  in  the  fields, 
study  in  the  classroom,  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  school?  WThen 
we  entered  the  National  Farm  School,  we  were  green  and  inexperi- 
enced; much  like  new  seeds  in  a  freshly  plowed  field.  It  was  up  to  us 
to  nourish  and  cultivate  ourselves,  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  flourish. 
We  learned  to  be  on  our  own  and  how  to  get  along  with  others.  In  our 
daily  life  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  sports,  we  learned  to  "give  and  take." 
In  performing  the  numerous  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school, 
we  discovered  in  ourselves  latent  qualities. 

The  most  important  asset  this  school  has  given  us  is  the  realization 
of  the  importance  of  responsibility.  Growing  things  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  we  performed  our  duties.  In  dealing  with  each  other  and 
our  administration,  we  were  taught  the  use  of  diplomacy  and  learned 
leadership  and  aggressiveness.  These  qualities  were  as  essential  to  our 
character  and  success  in  later  life  as  rain  and  sunshine  are  to  crops. 

In  a  few  months,  we  will  be  the  harvest  of  the  seed  sown  three 
years  ago  at  this  school.  Our  success  in  later  life  will  be  dependent  on 
the  grade  of  the  seed  taken  from  the  harvest. 

—GILBERT   KATZ 
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OUR  SCHOOL  AND  WAR-TIME  SERVICES 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  may  be  of  interest  to  review  some  of 
the  contributions  made  by  The  National  Farm  School  as  a  part  of  its 
war  effort.  Primarily,  of  course,  our  efforts  were  directed  to  the  food 
production  program.  For  example,  the  milk  we  produced  in  a  year 
would  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a  community  like  Doylestown  for 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  year,  our  eggs  somewhat  longer,  and  in 
a  less  degree  our  other  food  products  filled  substantial  food  needs  of 
our  own  school  population,  and  of  the  community  in  general.  Urgent 
food  needs  are  not  past,  nor  will  they  be  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  our  country  not  only  to  supply  itself  with  food  but  also 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  needs  of  liberated  countries,  and 
probably  to  a  great  extent  to  the  populations  of  some  of  our  former 
enemies.  The  long  range  picture  of  Farm  School's  contribution  to  the 
foreign  food  problem  will  include  the  training  of  farm  leaders  who  can 
help  to  direct  the  food  production  program  of  this  and  of  foreign 
countries. 

During  several  years  past  The  National  Farm  School  has  made 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  evening  extension  courses  in  War  Food 
Production,  in  co-operation  with  the  public  education  authorities  of  the 
State  and  County. 

The  courses  in  farm  mechanics  have  helped  hundred  of  farmers 
to  repair  and  rehabilitate  machinery  and  equipment  which  otherwise 
would  be  useless,  and  in  many  cases  irreplaceable.  The  total  addition  to 
the  program  of  conservation  and  food  production  thus  made  possible 
was  an  important  thing  in  our  food  supply.  Other  evening  classes  have 
been  considered  in  vegetable  production,  dairying,  and  egg  and  poultry 
production  that  were  equally  valuable  to  the  farmers. 

After  World  War  I  The  National  Farm  School  made  provision  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  retraining  of  war  veterans  that  was  found  to  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  veterans  who  wanted  to  engage  in  agriculture. 
We  felt  it  our  patriotic  duty  again  to  offer  our  school  facilities  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  The  Farm  School  to  give  full  three -year  courses 
and  one-year  specialized  courses  for  discharged  veterans.  Our  school 
has-been  officially  designated  as  an  approved  educational  institution  for 
"Education  of  Veterans"  under  Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress,  com- 
monly known  as  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Most  disabled  veterans  would 
be  physically  able  to  undertake  almost  any  phase  of  farm  activity,  and 
hardly  any  handicap  will  prevent  undertaking  some  form  of  agricultural 
work.  It  is  freely  predicted  that  many  returning  service  men  will  prefer 
to  engage  in  some  phase  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  already  difficult  to 
find  small  farms  near  centers  of  population.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion believes  The  National  Farm  School  will  have  many  applications  for 
admission.    Some  are  already  at  work  here. 

Whether  serving  regular  students  or  veterans  the  by-product  of  life 
and  training  at  The  National  Farm  School  affords  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  available  anywhere  for  the  making  of  manhood  and  of 
good  citizenship.  The  essential  democracy  of  the  school  is  one  of  the 
finest  known  means  of  breaking  down  distinction  of  class,  race,  and 
creed.    The  influence  of  a  school  like  this  cannot  be  judged  by  the  num- 
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bers  trained,  but  by  the  leaven  this  training  effects  on  the  community. 

In  recounting  the  services  to  the  war  effort  rendered  by  The 
National  Farm  School  mention  must  be  made  of  the  manpower  contri- 
butions of  our  students  and  our  alumni.  Scores  of  students  and  hundreds 
of  graduates  enlisted  or  were  drafted  into  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nation.  Many  rendered  outstanding  service,  sufficient  to  warrant  special 
citation,  and  not  a  few,  unfortunately,  have  had  to  be  listed  among  the 
dead,  missing,  or  wounded.  Obviously,  the  removal  from  the  school 
rolls  of  so  many  students  of  service  age  has  left  its  serious  mark  on  the 
school  organization,  but  we  have  adapted  ourselves  to  the  situation,  and 
have  marked  time  pending  the  readjustment  period. 

National  Farm  School  will  emerge  from  this  crisis  as  a  bigger  and 
better  institution. 

—LOUIS   NUSBAUM 


CRIES 
OF 
THE 

DEAD 

DANIEL  TANNENBAUM 


The    battlefield's    smoke    began    to 

rise 
But  beneath  were  heard  the  dead 

man's  cries. 
He  clenched  a  bit  of  soil  in  hand 
And  gazed  upon  the  wasted  land. 
He  eyed  the  misery  of  unspent  life, 
The  world  of  man's  pitiful  strife. 
He  dreamt  of  thoughts  so  far  away, 
Of  man's  happy,  and  fruitful  day. 
Could  the  da\-  of  tolerance  someday 

soon, 
Find  itself  in  fullest  bloom? 
He  dreamt  again  of  a  happy  land, 
Then  cast  the  soil  from  within  his 

hand ! 
Mow  foolish  can  these  mortals  be? 
Will   they   never   ever   learn    from 

me  ? 


The  thunderous  roar  of  man's  con- 
tempt, 

Was  heard  above  the  world's  tor- 
ment. 

As  he  gazed  into  the  horrid  past, 

He  prayed  this  war  might  be  the 
last. 

He  was  a  mere  mortal  like  you 
or  I. 

He  lost  his  life,  yet  knew  not  why. 

The  battlefield's  smoke  at  last  sub- 
sides 

Within  it  has  gone  the  dead  man's 
cries. 
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PHILIP   GORLIN 


,  DEDICATION  = 

We  proudly  dedicate  this  issue  of  The  Gleaner  to  a 
Farm  School  boy  who  made  good. 

Mr.  Philip  Gorlin  has  left  us  to  assume  the  position 
of  Health  Inspector,  Department  of  Health,  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  important  governmental 
posts  for  which  Mr.  Gorlin  is  eligible.  He  is  also  first  on 
the  list  for  Horticultural  Inspector,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  takes  with  him  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  in 
his  chosen  field  of  work. 

As  librarian  at  the  National  Farm  School,  Mr.  Gorlin 
was  a  constant  source  of  theoretical  and  practical  infor- 
mation to  all  students  who  came  to  him  for  advice.  Under 
Mr.  Gorlin's  supervision  new  life  was  added  to  the  library 
in  the  form  of  many  new  volumes,  magazines,  and  gov- 
ernment pamphlets. 

We  wish  Mr.  Gorlin  the  best  of  luck  and  we  feel 
certain  that  he  will  find  success  in  his  new  endeavor. 
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MY  TRIP  ACROSS 


JULIUS   GOLDBERG 

One  fine  day  in  June,  1944,  my  outfit.  The  Transport  Command, 
Pacific  Wing,  arrived  at  our  Port  of  Embarkation  at  Stoneham  Field, 
Pittsburgh,  California,  with  doubts  in  our  minds.  Where  are  we  going? 
When  were  we  going?    How  were  we  going? 

Well,  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  day,  we 
finally  received  word  from  our  C.  O.  to  pack  our  luggage,  etc.,  for  a 
journey  to  God  forsaken  countries  unknown  to  us  at  the  time.  The 
morning  of  the  event,  we  left  Stoneham  Field  in  top  form,  marching 
from  the  field  to  the  (fe)  boat  which  took  us  up  to  San  Francisco.  It 
was  a  joyous  trip.  Then,  at  our  arrival,  we  checked  our  reservations  on 
the  beautiful  and  spacious  "Matsonia."  It  was  just  like  taking  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  with  most  of  the  boys  enjoying  themselves  by  gambling,  waiting 
in  line  for  refreshments,  reading,  soaking  in  the  sunshine,  gabbing,  etc. 
Although  we  enjoyed  the  trip,  we  couldn't  help  but  think  more  and 
more  of  home.  The  farther  we  went  the  more  serious  our  thoughts 
became. 

Within  sight  of  a  few  of  our  own  ships  and  occasionally  a  whale  at 
our  side,  we  had  a  safe  and  sound  voyage.  The  first  sight  of  land  in 
over  two  weeks  was  observed  on  the  shores  of  Australia,  seventy-two 
hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco.  After  a  short  stay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brisbane,  Australia,  we  put  off  for  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  islands  in  the  South  Pacific.  Upon  arrival  at  the  Guinea's 
country,  we  saw  many  sights  of  the  jungle  and  natives  of  those  parts. 
Our  boat  pulled  in  off  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  and  the  remaining 
service  men  and  women  disembarked  by  means  of  amphibious  boats. 
As  we  came  upon  land,  the  wheels  were  lowered  and  we  drove  off  to 
our  destination.  While  riding  through  the  thick  inlaid  jungle  area  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  we  came  across  some  natives  with  heavy  bushy 
hair  and  wearing  very  little  clothing.  We  weren't  allowed  to  mingle 
with  them,  so  we  refrained  from  stopping. 

Our  camp  was  in  the  center  of  jungle  territory  surrounded  with 
much  Kuna  Grass,  which  harbors  a  deadly  insect.  We  were  warned  of 
snakes,  Malaria  mosquito,  etc.  After  one  week  in  New  Guinea,  we  were 
transported  to  Australia  by  C-24's.  The  trip  took  about  eight  hours  and 
was  very  interesting.  We  found  Australia  much  like  America  and  were 
much  happier  to  be  there  than  in  New  Guinea. 
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FOOTBALL  AT  N.  F.S.— 1945 

DAN   TANNENBAUM 
GIL  KATZ 

The  football  season  of  1945  finds  our  boys  under  the  capable  super- 
vision of  our  new  coach,  Mr.  Joseph  "Dobbie"  Weaver. 

Football,  as  played  at  N.  F.  S.  this  year,  will  be  a  game  of  courage, 
heart,  and  determination,  rather  than  a  game  of  football  skill. 

Aside  from  the  nucleus  of  Abbie  Spinola,  Murray  Paul,  and  Cap- 
tains Nerenberg  and  Brenner,  the  squad  is  entirely  composed  of  green 
men  who  have  had  no  previous  football  experience  whatsoever. 

Coach  Weaver  finds  himself  faced  with  the  extremely  difficult  task 
of  utilizing  this  material  to  continue  Farm  School's  miraculous  record 
of  three  consecutive  undefeated  football  seasons. 

"Dobbie"  has  put  in  several  weeks  of  untiring  work  in  an  endeavor 
to  prepare  the  team  in  its  first  game  against  Malvern  Prep  on  October  6. 

Scrimmage  with  Lansdale  and  Doylestown  High  Schools  have 
helped  greatly  in  uncovering  the  "Bulldogs"  weak  spots  and  defects. 
For  the  majority  of  the  boys,  it  was  their  first  real  taste  of  football. 

All  those  connected  with  the  school  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Coach  Weaver  and  the  Green  and  Gold  eleven. 

Win,  lose,  or  draw,  THOSE  FIGHTING  HEARTS  WON'T  BE 
BEATEN!    Here's  to  a  successful  season! 

All  faithful  followers  of  Farm  School  sports  were  dealt  a  shocking 
blow  when  football  practice  got  under  way  at  N.  F.  S.  For  the  first  time 
in  over  twenty  years,  the  familiar  figure  of  Coach  Sam  Samuels  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the  gridiron. 

The  boys  at  the  Big  House  listen  in  vain  for  the  stolid  commands, 
"Drag  it,  geezers,  bring  the  dirty  scrimes  out  on  the  field,"  while  the 
quaking  scrubs  stood  timidly  on  the  sidelines.  It  was  his  ability  to  make 
football  players  of  these  inexperienced  lads  that  accounted  for  Coach 
Samuels  many  successful  seasons. 

Under  the  strain  of  his  numerous  duties,  Mr.  Samuels  found  it 
impossible  to  resume  his  job  as  coach  of  the  football  squad  this  season. 

In  his  place  he  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  Joseph  "Dobbie" 
Weaver  as  our  new  football  coach. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  Mr.  Weaver  to 
pilot  the  "Bulldogs"  toward  many  future  undefeated  football  seasons. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  OUR  NEW  COACH 

JOS.  K.   (DOBBIE)  WEAVER 

In  coming  to  National  Farm  School  to  pinch-hit  as  football  coach 
for  my  good,  and  long  standing  friend,  Sam  Samuels,  I  do  so  with  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  your  institution  and  its  traditions. 

I  was  coaching  high  school  football  when  Mr.  James  Work,  now  a 
member  of  your  Board  of  Trustees,  was  head  coach  at  Farm  School  and 
Mr.  Samuels  was  his  break-away  back.  Also,  many  of  your  graduates 
are  known  to  me  through  my  years  of  association  with  athletics  in  the 
community. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I  will  do  my  best  to  perpetuate  those  tra- 
ditions, both  on  and  off  the  field  of  sport. 

Dr.  Nusbaum  and  the  Board  informed  me  that  with  them  the 
important  thing  is  not  whether  the  team  wins  games,  but  rather  that 
they  shall  carry  on  the  unbroken  traditions  of  the  school  with  regard 
to  good  sportsmanship  and  the  making  of  good  citizens.  While  they 
would  like  to  win  games,  this  matter  of  itself  is  second  in  importance. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  a  challenge  to  me  and  to  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  boys  who  comprise  our  1945  football  squad.  We  accept  that 
challenge!  We  will  sweat  it  out  together!  If  we  don't  win  a  game,  it 
will  not  be  because  we  are  merely  going  through  the  motions. 

What  have  I  found  in  the  boys  here  at  Farm  School  in  our  weeks 
of  practice?  I  discovered  that  they  possess  qualities  that  make  for  real 
men,  not  only  for  football.  The  boys  who  do  not  have  these  qualities 
will  not  remain  long  in  the  field  of  sport.  Instead,  you  will  find  them 
among  the  Monday  Morning  Quarterback  Club. 

In  this  squad  of  eighteen,  we  will  show  you  courage,  loyalty,  team 
play,  and  will  to  win.  Collected,  these  abilities  add  up  to  one  word, 
"heart."  It  is  the  thing  —  that  something  —  that  makes  the  difference 
between  the  average  man  and  the  great  man;  between  the  average  team 
and  the  great  team. 

No,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  claiming  a  great  team  but  we  will  have 
a  team  that  has  the  "heart." 

To  mention  Bill  Jones,  the  hard-hitting  back,  or  Dick  Brown,  the 
change-of-pace  scat  back,  or  Ed  Smith,  the  big  tackle,  or  Pat  Riley,  the 
running  guard,  as  individuals,  is  unfair  to  each  of  these  eighteen  boys. 

Later  on  in  the  season,  when  the  sports'  writers  are  singing  the 
praises  of  this  and  that  ball  carrier,  whether  on  our  team  or  our  oppon- 
ents', I,  as  coach,  will  be  all  for  those  chaps  up  on  the  forward  wall 
who  are  taking  the  beating  and  making  the  holes  for  the  man  with  the 
ball.  I  will  be  mentally  hugging  the  backs  who  block  behind  the  line 
and  who  help  the  ball  carrier  advance  down  the  field.  Yes,  gentlemen. 
even  your  grandmother  can  carry  the  ball  when  each  of  the  other  ten 
men  makes  good  his  assignment.    That,  my  friends,  is  team  play. 

In  our  early  practices,  our  co-captains,  Macy  Brenner  and  Al 
Nerenberg,  have  been  of  tremendous  help  to  me  as  assistants,  the 
former  with  the  backfield  and  the  latter  with  the  line.  In  our  games. 
Brenner  will  be  calling  the  offensive  plays  and  Nerenberg  the  defen- 
sive ones. 

We  will  be  looking  for  you  at  the  games.  It  helps  a  great  deal  to 
know  that  the  student  body  is  pulling  with  us. 

Remember  your  traditional  motto  —  "Fighting  hearts,  we  can't 
be  beat." 
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ESCAPE 

DAN   TANNENBAUM 

PART  I 

The  picturesque  pattern  of  the  hills  amidst  the  environment  of  a 
warm,  sunny  day,  completed  the  setting  of  the  Anderson  farm  one 
spring  afternoon. 

Tom  had  just  brought  the  "Chevy"  in  from  Wilson's  Garage  where 
it  had  been  under  repair. 

As  he  parked  the  car  behind  the  farmhouse,  he  remained  seated 
and  downheartedly  thought  of  the  afternoon's  chores  which  were  ahead 
of  him. 

There  was  something  Tom  wanted  beyond  the  rolling  hills  of  that 
Western  town.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
his  father,  as  he  had  attempted  to  do  so  on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 

That  evening,  Tom  hurriedly  packed  a  few  odd  belongings  in  a 
suitcase  and  tossed  it  out  the  rear  window. 

As  he  approached  the  front  door  of  the  house,  he  met  his  father's 
questioning  eyes. 

"I'm  just  going  out  for  a  ride,  Dad,"  Tom  said  after  clearing  his 
throat. 

"Very  well,  son,"  his  father  replied.  "Don't  be  back  too  late." 

In  a  few  moments  Tom  was  on  his  way  toward  "freedom." 

There  was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  wasn't  doing  the  right 
thing. 

"Of  course  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  Dad's  consent. 
Ever  since  Mother  died ." 

In  an  instant  Tom  briefly  caught  sight  of  a  blurred  figure  in  front 
of  the  car.  There  was  a  screech  of  brakes,  a  deafening  thud,  and  a 
horrible  scream !  The  night  was  unusually  dark  as  the  moon  was  hidden 
behind  a  group  of  clouds. 

Tom  gave  the  car  all  it  had  and  was  away  from  the  tragic  scene 
in  a  moment. 

"Maybe  I  had  better  go  back — .  No,  now  that  I  have  made  my 
decision — nothing  will  stop  me.   Nothing!" 

Tom  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  mind.  His  only  thought  now  was 
to  ESCAPE ! 

The  drone  of  the  motor  seemed  incessant  as  the  car  disappeared 
into  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  night. 

PART  II 

Five  years  later,  Tom  was  on  his  way  back  to  Pinedale.  He  had 
travelled  far  and  wide  but  was  constantly  tormented  by  the  thought  of 
the  hit-and-run  accident. 

How  horrible  those  five  long  years  had  been  to  Tom!  Now  he  was 
glad  to  be  on  his  way  home.  Of  course  the  circumstances  would  be 
difficult  to  face,  but  it  would  be  better  than  living  a  life  of  escape! 

Tom  recalled  the  peacefulness  of  Pinedale  as  he  knew  it  five  long 
years  ago. 

Now  he  noticed  the  old  familiar  scenery  of  the  picturesque  road- 
side. Eight  more  miles  and  he  would  h€ve  a  relieved  conscience.  He 
knew  that  he  was  totally  wrong  in  running  away  from  himself.  It  was 
only  a  coward's  means  of  escape. 
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In  a  few  moments,  Tom  caught  sight  of  McLain's  farmhouse. 
Noticing  Mr.  McLain  in  front  of  his  house,  Tom  brought  the  car  to  a 
stop  and  remained  seated.  He  glanced  at  the  old  farmer's  puzzled  eyes. 
For  a  moment  both  Tom  and  the  old  man  were  numb. 

"Hello,  Mr.  McLain,"  Tom  feebly  bellowed,  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  about  the  size  of  a  baseball. 

"Why,  if  it  ain't  Tom  Anderson  !  Young  feller,  I  have  a  score  to 
settle  with  you.  I've  always  waited  fer  this  opportunity  ever  since  the 
night  you  ran  away  and  killed  Helen." 

Old  Man  McLain  spat  on  the  dirt  road  with  a  grunt  and  then 
broke  out  with  a  huge,  good-natured  smile,  exhibiting  a  plate  of  shiny, 
gold  teeth. 

"Well,  I'll  be  danged  if  I  ain't  glad  yer  back,  Tom!" 

"But  what  about  Helen?"  Tom  stammered. 

"Oh,  thet's  alright.  She  wuz  quite  an  old  sow  and  wuz  jest  gettin' 
to  be  too  much  fer  an  ole  geezer  like  muhself.  I  wuz  goin'  to  sell  her 
to  the  butcher  anyhow." 

Tom  was  speechless.  He  got  out  of  the  car  and  looked  straight 
ahead  toward  home.  Tom  now  had  found  what  he  was  looking  for  all 
his  life.  He  had  at  last  found  freedom;  freedom  from  fear  and  ESCAPE. 

A.Z.  A.  Holds  National  Convention  at  N.F.S. 

G.   KATZ 

For  five  solid  days  this  summer,  Farm  School  took  on  a  pre-war 
appearance.  From  July  eighth  to  July  thirteenth,  the  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph,  youth  organization  of  B'nai  B'rith,  held  its  twenty-second  na- 
tional convention  at  our  school.  Forty-three  regional  representatives 
and  their  advisors  attended  the  convention. 

The  behavior  of  these  young  men  during  their  stay  at  Farm  School 
was  a  credit  to  the  greatness  of  A.Z.A.  Coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  took  these  fellows  no  time  at  all  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  set  the  convention  machinery  in  motion. 

The  afternoon  of  July  eighth  saw  the  first  edition  of  the  convention 
newspaper,  "Pasture  Pulp."  This  paper  was  put  out  every  day  while 
the  convention  was  in  session  and  made  very  enjoyable  reading  for 
students  and  delegates  alike.  The  Dramatic  Workshop  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  several  skits  which  were  very  well  received.  The  workshop 
provided  entertainments  throughout  the  convention. 

An  astronomical  high-light  of  the  convention  was  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  Monday  morning,  July  ninth.  One  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  convention  was  to  set  the  age  limit  for  membership  in  A.Z.A. 
at  nineteen,  and  the  creation  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Men.  All  alumni 
of  A.Z.A.  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  B.B.Y.M.  Membership  is 
restricted  to  men  under  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  convention  ended 
officially  at  noon  July  thirteenth  when  the  delegates  left  for  their 
respective  homes. 

The  spontaneous  sing  at  mealtimes,  the  good  spirit  with  which  all 
work  was  accomplished,  and  the  general  good  fellowship  evidenced 
by  these  young  men  might  well  act  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  our 
student  body. 
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GAGRICULTURE 


BELL  and  KURLAND 


CHAFF  IN  THE  WIND 

Jackson:  "Mr.  Landis,  what  kind  of  a  cow  gives  Holstein  milk?" 
Landis:  "She  doesn't  give  it,  you've  got  to  take  it  from  her." 

Yollin:  "Jackson,  if  a  Holstein  cow  gives  Holstein  milk  and  a 
Guernsey  cow  gives  Guernsey  milk,  what  kind  of  cow  gives  collostral 
milk?" 

Jackson,  after  much  concentration:  "Why  a  collostral  cow,  I  guess." 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  DOYLESTOWN 

Middleton  was  walking  down  the  street  following  two  girls.  "Stop 
following  us,"  one  said,  "or  find  a  friend  for  Mary." 

Hoffman:  "Hey,  Sherman,  there's  a  fire  in  the  barn!" 

Sherman:  "So  what!  I'm  off  this  week-end." 

Mrs.  Wright:  "Coffee!  Go  upstairs  and  get  Hoffman  a  pill  for  his 
back." 

Coffee,  looking  very  puzzled:  "What  color?" 

Prospective  Mutt:  "I  want  to  see  someone  around  here  with  a  little 
authority." 

Billy  Bell :  "Well,  I  have  as  little  as  anyone,  what  can  I  do  for  you." 

First  Mosquito,  sharpening  his  probiscus:  "Shall  we  eat  him  here?" 
Second  Mosquito  in  anticipation:  "Let's  drag  him  down  to  the  swamp." 

IT  HAPPENED  AT  A  DANCE 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  where  I  was  oper- 
ated on  for  appendicitis?" 

Fink:  "Naw,  I  hate  hospitals." 

Mr.  Samuels:  "Did  you  make  these  biscuits  with  your  own  little 
hands?" 

Cal:  "Yes  sir,  why?" 

Mr.  Samuels:  "I  just  wondered  who  lifted  them  off  the  stove." 

Gals:  "Fellow,  will  you  settle  a  dispute  for  us?  What  becomes  of 
Freshmen  who  tell  lies?" 

Spinola:  "Well,  let  me  see!  They  become  assistant  instructors,  I 
guess." 

Mutt  Gitlin :  "How  am  I  doing,  Mr.  Groman,  am  I  lousy  or  good?" 

Groman:  "Well,  Gitlin,  you're  good  and  lousy." 

"Yollin:  "Has  that  girl  lost  her  dress,  or  am  I  seeing  things?" 

Macy:   "Both,  Junior — both." 

—BY   KURLAND 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS 

BILLY   BELL 

She  was  only  a  Florist's  daughter,  but  she  potted  all  the  pansies ! 
She  was  only  a  Dairyman's  daughter,  but  what  a  calf! 
You  tell  'em,  corsets,  you've  been  around  women  longer  than  I  have ! 
Heard  in  the  Jug-In-the-Wall :  "I  should  worry  like  a  chandelier, 
and  get  lit  up  every  night." 

In  Matrimony  you  marry  an  armful  and  wind  up  with  a  roomful. 

DAFFYNITIONS 

Death  Pellets — Meat  Balls. 
Collision  Mats — Pancakes. 
Silage — Cole  Slaw. 
Nitric  Acid — Coffee. 

Sweepings  on  a  shingle — Stew  or  Chicken  a  la  King. 
Chief  cook  and  bottle  washer — Creamery  man. 
Scrime — Something  two  degrees  lower  than  a  Mutt. 
Mutt — Lowest  form  of  animal  life  at  Farm  School. 
Yank — A  guy  who  does  favors  for  his  superiors  or  works  unneces- 
sarily.  A  yes  man. 


CHANCES 

KURLAND 

In  Farm  School  we  have  what  is 

known  as  "Chances" 
The  meaning  of  this  word  enhances 
All  the  labor  that  to  us  is  a  snap. 
But  the  instructors  don't  seem  to 

care  a  rap 
For  a  Seniors  place  in  society 
Or  a  Mutts  well-known  notoriety, 
For  doing  things  right  or  wrong, 

as  the  case  may  be. 
Goes  blithely  about  his  appointed 

tasks, 
And  to  himself  this  question  asks, 
"Why,  oh  why,  must  I  sit  and  pine 
For     'chances'     which     are     never 


mine 


?" 


Tractors  are  such  a  great  delight 
To   take   and    slam   with   all   your 

might 
Against  the  handiest  obstructions. 
Be    it    tree,    barn,    pedestrian,    or 

some  nearby  construction. 
Why  can't  I  be  a  rollicking  cowboy, 
Sitting  on  a  machine,  veiling  "Ov ! 

Oy!?" 
When  matters  take  such  a  trend. 
As  to  bring  us  to  a  sad  and  bitter 

end. 


The  moral  of  this  story  is : 
Take   your   life   in  your   hands  at 

your  own  risk 
But    don't    ask    for    "CHANCES" 

should  you  desire  a  life  of  bliss. 


No 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  1945  Fruit  Grower 

freak    of    weather    has    been 

missed — 
This  year  requires  an  optimist. 
There    was   some    fruit    upon   the 

trees 
That  did  survive  the  April  freeze. 
It  was  reduced — yet,  still  a  crop, 
But  soon  that,  too,  began  to  drop. 
And  then  a  flood  of  rain  began, 
Since    Noah's    time,    unknown    to 

man. 
It  rained,  it  blew,  day  after  day, 
And  gave  the  men  no  time  to  spray. 
The  leaves  came  off;  the  trees  look 

sick ; 

Macs  are  green,  but  will  not 

stick. 

Stay  mans  crack ;  the  peaches 

rot ; 
worms    are    "Johnny-on-the- 

spot." 
I  think  I'll  leave  and  run  to  cover 
And    let    the    coddling-moth    take 

over. 


The 


The 


The 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  VEGETARIANISM 


Most  people  upon  first  learning 
that  a  person  is  a  vegetarian  im- 
mediately commence  to  look  for 
signs  of  malnutrition  and  deterio- 
ration. However,  approaching  the 
philosophy  of  vegetarianism  from 
an  ethical  view  point,  as  most  vege- 
tarians do,  we  feel  and  know  by 
experience  that  abundant  health, 
energy  and  proper  nutrition  can 
be  maintained  without  the  neces- 
sity of  slaughtering  innocent  ani- 
mals or  roasting  their  flesh  in  our 
clean  shining  kitchen.  Kitchens  re- 
flect the  wonders  of  our  scientific 
age,  but  hold  therein  the  cruelty 
of  the  days  of  barbarism.  It  seems 
this  ultra  -  scientific  age  is  quite 
keyed  up  with  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitation  which,  of 
course,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
advancements  of  our  age.  How- 
ever, with  all  the  outer  cleanliness, 
good  sewage,  and  drainage  sys- 
tems, it  is  not  the  poor,  under- 
nourished vegetarian  who  is  filling 
up  the  billion  dollar  hospitals  built 
for  the  healing  of  the  nation's  sick. 
It  is  instead  the  cigarette  smoking, 
sugar  and  white  flour  eating,  flesh 
imbibing  creature  called  man  who 
has  so  far  deviated  from  the  nat- 
ural way  of  life  that  the  wonder 
of  it  all  is  how  he  manages  to  sur- 
vive till  almost  forty  before  con- 
tracting serious  diseases.  It  seems 
there  is  almost  no  food  available  on 
the  market  without  first  having 
been  tampered  with  in  one  way  or 
another.  Our  grains  are  bleached, 
processed  and  chemicalized  —  our 
sugars  go  through  the  same  type 
of  processing.  Livestock  are  fed 
with  an  eye  to  "pound  value." 

Almost  from  the  time  a  child  is 
brought  into  this  modern  world  it 
is  placed  on  a  bottle  formula.  Mod- 
ern mothers  who  dare  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  nurse  their  children  are 
viewed  as  martyrs  and  old-fash- 
ioned. Babies  are  stuffed  on  formu- 
las of  canned  milk  combined  with 
water  containing  chlorine  and 
other  so-called  germ  destroying, 
purifying  agents.  To  this  is  added 


dextrose  or  canned  corn  syrup, 
another  processed  sugar  product, 
refined  and  preserved.  After 
several  months  white  processed 
bleached  cereals  are  added  to  the 
infant's  diet — white  bread  crust  are 
added  for  teething  purposes  when 
a  sugar  lollypop  is  unavailable. 
Then  comes  the  endless  parade  of 
canned,  strained,  salted,  or  sugared 
fruits  and  vegetables,  custards, 
puddings,  and  such  other  prepared 
"food-stuffs"  that  make  it  small 
wonder  that  our  children  grow  up 
with  diseased  tonsils,  constipation, 
bad  digestions,  colds  and  other 
mucous  conditions.  A  child  is 
brought  into  the  world  with  a 
healthy  body  and  our  "scientific 
nutritionists"  with  their  up-to-the- 
minute  data  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns so  excite  the  imagination  of 
young  parents  that  only  confusion 
can  result. 

The  cells  of  our  bodies  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  condition  of  our 
blood  streams  which  are  their 
source  of  food.  Processed,  bleached, 
and  chemicalized  foods  all  have  an 
acid  reaction.  In  order  for  health  to 
be  maintained  it  is  necessary  for 
the  body  to  keep  a  ratio  of  80% 
alkaline  and  20%  acid  content. 
Once  this  ratio  is  upset  toxemia  or 
poisoning  of  the  blood  stream  can 
result.  Alkaline  foods  are  to  be 
found  primarily  in  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  nuts.  White  flour,  white 
sugar,  animal  flesh,  fish,  smoked 
foods,  and  spicy  foods  are  all 
highly  acid-forming.  Of  course,  the 
counter  argument  is  always  that 
since  the  body  does  need  acid  foods 
too,  why  not  take  them  from 
among  this  group?  Nature  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  acid-forming  foods  in  the 
legume,  grain,  and  dairy  family. 
Why  take  second  rate  acids  which 
cause  toxic  effects  while  supplying 
the  body  with  acids?  It  seems  that 
man's  instincts  and  tastes  are  so 
perverted  that  he  is  ever  seeking 
new  taste  thrills.  All  sensitivity  to 
the    fine    and    natural    flavors    of 
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wholesome  foods  seem  to  be  lost. 
When  will  man  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  his  body  is  composed  of  the 
foods  he  places  therein?  If  artificial 
and  high  acid  foods  are  the  main- 
stay of  his  diet  he  can  expect  his 
body  to  rebel.  Nature  is  patient, 
but  it  seems  she  is  playing  a  losing 
game  from  the  time  a  child  is 
brought  into  the  world  to  be  be- 
sieged by  all  manners  of  disease 
caused  by  nature's  never  tiring  at- 
tempts to  rid  the  body  of  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  putrifying  filth 
placed  therein. 

If  we  appear  a  bit  explosive  it 
is  only  because  we  were  requested 
to  write  our  personal  viewpoint, 
and  through  our  own  experience 
we  have  found  it  possible  to  save 
our  youth  from  deterioration  by 
introducing  a  saner,  cleaner  and 
far  happier  life. 

And  now  here  is  what  we  con- 
sider the  base  of  a  good  balanced 
diet.  Whole  grains ;  wheat,  millet, 
oats,    buckwheat,    etc ;     legumes — 


soybeans,  limas,  lentils,  etc. ;  nuts 
— any  fresh  unbleached  nut  di- 
rectly from  the  shell.  Eggs  if  de- 
sired ;  fresh  milk,  certified  prefer- 
ably. Soft  unprocessed  cheeses  such 
as  cottage,  pot  or  farmer  cheese ; 
steamed  or  baked  fresh  vegetables ; 
an  abundance  of  raw,  fresh,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  should  com- 
prise 45 '  i  of  the  diet,  even  more 
for  those  who  tend  towards  consti- 
pation, pudginess,  or  are  troubled 
with  acne  conditions.  The  above 
symptoms  are  nature's  warning 
that  our  bodies  and  blood  stream 
are  in  need  of  a  house-cleaning.  All 
refined,  bleached,  flavored,  chemi- 
calized, and  preserved  foods  are  a 
hindrance  to  beautiful  body  func- 
tions. The  diet  suggested  assures 
you  of  sufficient  protein  to  render 
the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food 
purposes  unnecessary. 

Wholesome  food  added  to  the 
vigorous,  outdoor  life  you  have 
already  chosen  will  assure  you  of 
a  clean,  happy  life. 

—JULIUS  GOLDBERG 
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FACTS    N  FIGURES 

AL.   NERENBERG 

A  dark  red  sky  in  the  morning 
is  present  when  the  humidity  is 
high  and  therefore  rain  is  likely. 

A  gray,  early  morning  sky  fol- 
lowing a  red  sky  in  the  evening, 
shows  that  the  humidity  has  been 
lowered. 

The  most  popular  common  de- 
composition chemical  is  sulphate 
of  ammonia  used  in  making 
chemical  compost  piles. 

Sabadila,  a  seed  which  grows  on 
a  lily-like  plant,  is  used  as  a  new 
insecticide  which  controls  many  in- 
sects not  hitherto  controllable,  ac- 
cording to  a  booklet  issued  by  a 
commercial  corporation. 

Greenhouses  are  using  soil  steri- 
lizing units  and  ultra-violet  ray 
lamps  to  stamp  out  disease,  and 
also  to  step  up  production. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
proper  bull  nutrition.  It  is  gener- 


ally understood  that  a  good  milking 
cow  ration  is  adequate  for  main- 
taining good  breeding  efficiency  in 
the  bull,  but  be  sure  that  the  grains 
used  are  of  a  highly  energizing 
quality. 

Irish  potatoes  do  not  have  as 
high  a  content  of  vitamin  C  (As- 
corbic acid)  as  many  other  vege- 
tables, but  they  are  eaten  in  larger 
quantities  and  so  are  an  important 
source  of  this  nutritive  value. 

That  creature  known  as  the 
earthworm,  when  properly  man- 
aged, has  miraculous  capabilities 
for  enriching  the  soil  and  stimulat- 
ing crop  production. 

D.D.T.  cannot  be  used  on  certain 
vegetables.  Acorn  squash  for  in- 
stance won't  tolerate  it  at  all.  To- 
matoes and  sweet  corn  also  can't 
stand  this  revolutionary  insecti- 
side. 

The  turkey  grower  raising 
10,000  birds  requires  from  $25,000 
to  $30,000  to  finance  his  enterprise. 
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Dear  Editor 


It  seems  as  though  army  life  has  had  a  definite  effect  on  me.  Ever 
since  I  raised  my  right  hand,  I  have  been  made  into  an  unwitting  yes- 
man.    To  most  any  demand  my  automatic  reply  is  "yes." 

In  the  current  trail  of  events,  when  the  course  of  my  travels  brought 
me  once  again  to  my  alma-mater,  I  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Klein  with  an 
outstretched  hand.  (He  was  testing  me  to  see  whether  I  had  done  any 
milking  recently  and  could  still  crush  his  hand.)  At  the  same  time,  he 
flattered  me  with  a  request  for  a  short  article  for  the  Gleaner.  Before 
I  had  a  chance  to  open  my  mouth,  he  pumped  my  hand  rigorously,  as  a 
broad  smile  beamed  upon  his  pipe-studded  countenance  he  said,  "I 
knew  you  would." 

Well,  here  I  am,  pen  in  hand,  having  just  completed  the  preamble 
to  my  undoing.  Before  I  continue  I'd  like  to  post  the  following  ques- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  find  out  if  all  still  goes  well  at  N.  F.  S. 

1.  Do  the  Holsteins  still  miss  the  gutter? 

2.  Has  Farm  School  a  genuine  brainchild? 

3.  Do  freshmen  still  carry  a  pencil  in  their  left  hands  to  divert 
Mrs.  Hen  while  they  stealthily  remove  her  eggs  with  their  right 
hands? 

4.  Has  everyone  heard  the  joke  about  the  farmer  who  paid  $300 
for  a  grade  cow  .  .  .  because  it  had  the  hic-coughs  and  gave 
buttermilk? 

Since  I  can  readily  anticipate  the  answer,  I  will  continue  with  this 
er-short  story. 

Most  everyone  asks  about  war-ravaged  Europe.  My  impression 
was  that  of  an  archaeologist  going  through  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  yet 
once  prosperous  civilization.  The  large  city  districts  appear  as  though 
made  of  clay,  and  crumbling  under  their  own  weight. 

Farmers  plow  up  and  down  the  hillsides,  apparently  having  never 
heard  of  contour  plowing.  They  use  cows  as  beasts  of  burden  since  the 
"Wehrmacht"   (German  Army)   "borrowed"  their  horses. 

Yet  the  farmers  as  a  group  are  the  only  ones  that  have  hardly 
suffered  under  the  catastrophic  import  of  the  most  horrible  war  ever 
unleashed  upon  mankind.  The  farmers  alone  are  the  only  natives  of 
Europe  who  will  not  suffer  hunger  and  cold  this  winter.  It  couldn't 
possibly  be  of  any  military  consequence  to  bomb  or  shell  a  farm  house. 
It  would  cost  too  much,  and  the  results  would  be  negligible. 

Just  as  this  war  has  made  the  last  one  look  like  a  game  in  com- 
parison, so  will  the  next  one,  if  there  is  another.  With  the  developments 
of  men  and  unthinkable  weapons  of  destruction,  the  next  war  will  strike 
our  continent,  and  the  only  group  that  will  have  anything  to  show  for  a 
lifetime  of  physical  and  mental  effort,  will  be  the  farmer. 

Yes,  History  has  shown  us  time  and  time  again,  that  the  hard 
patient  efforts  of  the  "tiller  of  the  soil"  are  rewarded  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  that  are  expended,  and  that  the  products  of  one's  own  handi- 
work are  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment. 

— JACKSON  W.  LIEBER  "44" 
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CO-OPERATION 


DAN   TANNENBAUM 

When  in  primitive  times  savages 
learned  that  two  men  working  to- 
gether could  lift  a  stone  which  one 
could  not  move,  co-operation  be- 
gan. So  firmly  has  mankind  held  to 
the  selfish  distinction  "mine  and 
thine"  that  joint  labor  for  mutual 
benefit  has  been  classed  among  the 
schemes  that  do  not  seem  practical. 

The  term  CO-OPERATIVE  is 
limited  to  democratic  organizations 
for  mutual  benefit  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, borrowing,  and  producing,  but 
the  co-operative  spirit  is  evident  in 
many  other  activities. 

Today  more  than  ever  before, 
the  Agricultural  co-operative  move- 
ment is  making  great  strides  in  or- 
ganizing farmers  of  America. 

In  spite  of  this  powerful  move- 
ment a  large  number  of  farmers 
can  be  considered  "slaves  to  the 
soil."  It  is  time  that  the  common 
man  should  unite  in  an  effort  to- 
ward extensive  co-operation.  The 
agricultural  economic  conditions 
existing  in  the  U.  S.  have  always 
been  critical.  Many  farmers  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  agri- 
culture during  depression  years. 

Even  today,  a  great  percentage 
of  farmers  fail  to  get  deserving 
prices  for  their  produce.  It  is  com- 


mon for  a  farmer  to  produce  a 
crop,  sell  it  at  the  prevailing  rate 
to  a  "middleman,"  who  in  turn 
makes  his  profit  by  selling  it  at 
the  wholesale  price  to  the  retailer. 
The  retailer  makes  his  profit  by  re- 
tailing the  produce  to  the  consumer 
at  an  even  higher  price. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  co- 
operative is  to  make  farming  op- 
erations more  profitable ;  to  return 
to  the  producer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  the  products  he  sells ;  to 
provide  him  with  the  kind  and 
quality  of  farm  supplies  that  he  de- 
sires, at  the  lowest  possible  cost ; 
or  to  provide  farm  business  serv- 
ices, such  as  insurance  and  irriga- 
tion, on  a  non-profit,  mutual-benefit 
basis.  In  addition  to  marketing  and 
purchasing  for  the  farmer,  agricul- 
tural co-operatives  are  found  grad- 
ing, packing,  processing,  warehous- 
ing, trucking,  financing,  advertis- 
ing, testing,  breeding,  fighting 
pests,  protecting  against  frost  and 
rendering  hundreds  of  other  val- 
uable services  which  small  pro- 
ducers can  better  perform  co- 
operatively than  individually. 

Co-operatives  can  and  have  ben- 
efited agriculture  by  improving  the 
income  and  welfare  of  the  common 
farmer. 


c^Kl^ 


STORM 


Come  rain,  come  storm,  what  mat- 
ter the  form 

Of    natures     desires,     that     rouse 
man's  ires. 
In   his  puny   way,  he  affects  to 
stay 

The  strength  born  of  the  night. 

When  huge  oaks  are  smitten, 

And  man  has  been  bitten 

By  the  fear  of  the  nights'  stormy 
might 

He  shivers  and  chatters ;  and  like 
mad  hatters, 


The  wind  devils  dance  through  the 

sky. 
The  rains  knife  in  ;  he  is  soaked  to 

the  skin 
And  the  dog  howls  his   miserable 

cry. 
Of  a  sudden  the  sky  is  rent, 
By  lightning  unspent,  in  its  wrath. 
Woe  to  the  base  mortal  in  its  path. 
But   the    way    clears   as   it   passes 

near 
The  man  and  dog  in  the  house  by 

the  path. 

MARVIN   KURLAND 
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CAMPUS  BRIEFS 

BERT  YOLLIN   and 
MARVIN  KURLAND 

Well  lads,  here  we  go  again — all 
set  and  ready  for  a  lively  season, 
well  spiced  with  football  games, 
dances  and  stuff. 

Speaking  of  football  (the  main 
topic  these  days),  our  traditional 
pep  rally  is  scheduled  for  October 
the  5th.  Resplendant  with  a  big 
bonfire,  bright  faced,  and  still 
brighter  Mutt-caps  and  ties,  it 
promises  to  be  a  night  that  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  Farm  School 
history  as  a  big  event.  Saturday 
afternoon,  October  6,  is  our  first 
game ;  our  opponent  —  Malvern 
Prep,  who,  as  you  recall,  gave  us 
our  only  tie  score  in  our  third  un- 
defeated season  last  year.  Taking 
the  word  of  the  footballers  this 
season,  it  seems  as  if  Malvern 
won't  even  get  within  smelling  dis- 
tance of  the  ball. 

The  final  chapter  to  a  glorious 
week-end,  will  be  of  course,  a 
dance.  Despite  the  lack  of  man- 
power, we  expect  this  dance  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

Hold  the  Presses ! !  A  late  news 
bulletin  just  came  in!  Miss  Ruth 
Fox  announces  the  arrival  of  a 
brand  new  baby  brother  weighing 
in  at  nine  and  one-half  pounds. 

Something  new  has  been  added 
to  the  Farm  School  scene.  It  first 
manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
rejuvenation  of  Segal  Hall.  Name- 
ly, the  relandscaping  of  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  structure  and 
ripping  out  of  the  poison  ivy  which 
used  to  entwine  itself  lovingly 
around  the  staid  old  Boston  Ivy  on 
the  walls.  (Great  job,  Mr.  Fiesser.) 
And  last  but  not  least,  a  certain 
Miss  Edith  Bushnell,  who  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  having  curiosity 
and  the  time,  pecking  away  at  a 
typewriter  with  vim,  vigor,  and 
vitality,  in  the  long  unused  office 
in  the  corner  of  Segal  Hall.  De- 
spite the  long  hours  and  hard  work, 
this  lovely  piece  of  blond  femininity 
still  manages  to  maintain  a  sedate 
aloofness  to  both  students  and  sur- 


roundings, which  makes  us  all 
wonder— DOES  THEREIN  BEAT 
A  HEART? 

Our  fair  campus  and  educational 
department  has  recently  suffered  a 
great  loss.  Out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, but  certainly  not  out  of  mind, 
went  Mr.  Philip  Ellman  of  the 
Dairy  Department.  Mr.  Ellman  was 
not  only  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
coaxing  more  money  and  milk  from 
disgruntled  bovines,  but  a  friend 
and  companion  to  us  all.  Some  of 
his  corny  gags  will  live  forever, 
even  as  they  lived  before  he  so  un- 
justly massacred  them,  and  his 
ready  smile  and  wit  will  not  be  so 
easily  forgotten. 

ATTENTION,  ALL  MUTTS  — 
We,  the  upperclassmen  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  want  to  know  why  in 
Sam-hill  you  guys  can't  get  a 
squad  duty  done  on  time.  Even 
now,  the  football  fields  are  not 
ready  and  in  decent  shape.  Is  it 
such  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
mind  and  body  that  our  very  able 
freshmen,  who  may  be  seen  cavort- 
ing about  the  fields  in  all  manner 
of  strenuous  acrobatics,  cannot  per- 
form these  simple  tasks  ? 

Mr.  "Dobbie"  Weaver  is  now  the 
guiding  light  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
Farm  School  eleven,  ever  to  hit  the 
gridiron.  He  is  a  quiet  spoken  man, 
but  when  he  talks  football,  an  inner 
light  makes  him  glow  all  over.  He. 
has  gained  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  boys  on  and  off  the 
field.  As  coach  —  he  is  tops. 

Students,  there  is  a  ghost  or 
lively  spook  haunting  Ullman  Hall 
these  days.  He  gets  into  his  un- 
suspecting victim's  room  and  slyly 
removes  the  bedding  to  some  secret 
hiding  place.  This  of  course,  leaves 
said  victim  in  a  dither  to  say  the 
least.  Being  in  a  revengeful  frame 
of  mind,  the  victim  retaliates  by 
swiping  someone  elses,  and  calmly 
goes  to  sleep.  Now  gentle  reader, 
3tou  can  see  that  this  vicious  cycle 
may  lead  to  trouble.  I  leave  it  to 
your  imagination !  Now  playing 
tricks  like  these,  aren't  so  bad  ;  but 
why   does   he   insist   upon   leaving 
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his  calling  card  which  reads  :  GED- 
ENGT?  Aside  from  his  nocturnal 
wanderings,  he  pops  up  at  all  odd 
moments  during  the  night  and  day. 
His  ire  seems  to  be  bent  upon  cer- 
tain students  in  particular.  Whv? 
Only  GEDENGT  knows! 

Flash — Macy  Brenner,  you  are 
due  for  a  surprise.  Your  reporter 
has  found  out  from  a  highly  re- 
liable source,  that  your  roommate, 
has  finally,  at  long  last,  cleaned  out 
the  aquarium.  Congratulations. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  to 
build  a  house  for  Mr.  Fickes  and 
subsequent  farm  School  Dairy 
Herdsmen  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  Maternity  barn. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  younger  Fickes'  has  won  her 
bout  with  old  man  pneumonia,  and 
is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Something  new  has  been  added 
to  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  Junior 
Class.  It  goes  in  the  shape  of  Mar- 
vin "Kurly"  Kurland,  a  character 
from  the  class  of  '45.  It  seems  he 
left  on  a  two-day  vacation  and  re- 
minded himself  that  it  was  time  to 
come  back,  a  year  and  a  half  later. 
Ah  well,  such  is  life.  He  has  swung 
into  the  old  groove  with  band  prac- 
tice, football,  Gleaner  and  last  but 
not  least,  his  nightly  sojourn  to 
town  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED 

GIL  KATZ 

"We'll  be  over  Tokio  in  ten  minutes,  sir."  A  surge  of  joy  filled  my 
body.  It  was  almost  here.  The  moment  I  had  waited  for,  prayed  for, 
and  fought  for  these  past  three  years.  It  had  all  started  back  in  March, 
nineteen  forty-two,  when  I  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps. 

I  passed  from  room  to  room,  doctor  to  doctor,  things  were  going 
line.  I  had  visions  of  action  and  glory  flying  for  the  Army  Air  Force. 

"Sorry,  son,  bad  eyes." 

"But " 

"Sorry,  the  Air  Corps  can't  use  you."  It  was  a  terrible  blow.  I  hadn't 
dreamed  of  being  rejected.  The  words  kept  echoing  in  my  mind.  "Sorry, 
son,  bad  eyes." 

I  was  drafted  and  assigned  to  the  ground  crew  of  the  Air  Corps. 
I  perservered  in  my  efforts  to  become  an  air  cadet.  Glasses,  eye  exercises, 
special  recommendations,  all  to  no  avail.  I  was  heart  broken. 

After  several  months,  a  notice  came  through.  I  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Corps.  The  news  was  too  good  to  be  true.  I  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  Maxwell  Field.  The  months  passed  quickly.  I  received 
my  wings  and  was  assigned  to  pilot  a  B-17.  Now  I  was  taking  part  in  a 
laid  that  was  the  dream  of  every  pilot  in  the  Air  Corps.  I  was  going  to 
bomb  Tokio. 

"We'll  be  over  Tokio  in  two  minutes,  sir."  A  tingle  ran  down  my 
spine.  I  checked  with  the  bombardier  and  gunner. 

"We're  over  Tokio,"  my  ear  phones  barked.  The  ship  lurched  to 
one  side.  The  sky  was  full  of  black  puffs.  We  had  run  into  a  tierce  anti- 
aircraft barrage.  The  ship  shook  again.  I  tried  to  steady  her.  There  was 
a  terrific  explosion.  I  felt  myself  go  cold.  Suddenly  everything  was  black 
and  then,  light. 

I  lay  clutching  the  pillow,  sweat  dripped  from  my  brow.  The 
sergeant  was  glaring  at  me.    I  was  actually  happy  to  see  him. 

"Next  time  I'll  turn  that  damn  bed  over  all  the  way,"  he  growled. 
I  smiled  at  him  faintly.  Maybe  the  ground  crew  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 
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A  Medal  for 
JOSH 

DAN  TANNENBAUM  and  GIL  KATZ 

It  was  5  :45  one  bleak  August  morning  when  six  mysterious  figures 
stealthily  made  their  way  toward  the  small  plot  of  land  that  ran  along 
the  railroad. 

The  men  mechanically  came  to  a  halt  as  the  leader  raised  his 
right  hand.  An  indistinct  voice  could  be  heard  through  the  murky 
silence. 

"All  right,  boys!  C'mon!  Let's  go !  Hurry  up !  We've  got  to  pick 
at  least  146  bushels  before  breakfast." 

By  seven  o'clock,  the  gallant  brigade  had  picked  exactly  eighteen 
and  one-half  bushels  of  tomatoes.  The  men  lined  up,  and  under  their 
leader's  command,  hurriedly  marched  off  to  breakfast. 

Exactly  one  hour  later,  the  men  promptly  reported  to  Supreme 
Headquarters  at  the  Horticulture  Building  where  General  Josh  and  his 
staff  were  anxiously  awaiting  them  with  orders  for  the  day. 

"C'mon,  men,  c'mon!  We  haven't  a  minute  to  lose,"  he  shouted. 
"Colonels  Kusnitz  and  Tannenbaum  will  see  to  it  that  the  10-20  tank 
is  well  supplied  with  sufficient  fuel  and  ammunition.  We  will  then 
immediately  proceed  to  attack  the  objective." 

The  General  thereupon  leaped  into  his  jeep  and  zoomed  off  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion. 

Thus  began  another  normal  day  for  General  Josh. 

Joshua  Feldstein  was  born  in  Minsk,  Russia  —  and  not  a  minute 
too  soon.  He  later  moved  with  his  family  to  Kaunus,  capital  of  Lithu- 
ania, where  he  attended  and  graduated  from  the  famous  First  Hebrew 
College  with  honors.  After  completing  his  course,  Mr.  Feldstein  at- 
tended the  University  of  Lithuania  where  he  studied  engineering  for 
one  year. 

In  April  of  1939,  he  arrived  in  the  U.  S.  where  he  attended  the 
National  Farm  School.  He  majored  in  Horticulture  under  Mr.  Purmell. 
Upon  graduation,  Mr.  Feldstein  accepted  an  offer  as  a  P.  G.  student  in 
Agricultural  Machinery.  He  completed  the  course  in  '43  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Antoniolli  and  later  under  Mr.  Groman. 

Also,  Mr.  Feldstein  capably  served  as  an  instructor  of  Agricultural 
Mathematics,  Farm  Shop,  and  Agricultural  Bookkeeping  at  N.  F.  S. 

In  July,  1944,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Horticultural  Department. 

December  of  1944  found  Mr.  Feldstein  married  to  a  lovely  Phil- 
adelphia girl. 

He  has  hope  of  attending  college  to  complete  his  education  in 
Agricultural  Engineering.  With  all  his  credits  from  his  European  school- 
ing, Mr.  Feldstein  should  be  able  to  complete  any  American  college  in 
less  than  two  years. 

At  present,  he  is  working  in  the  Horticultural  Department.  No 
task  is  too  great  for  him,  as  Josh  is  known  to  cheerfully  attack  difficult 
problems  without  hesitation.  It  was  under  his  influence  that  the  Horti- 
culture Department  has  become  mechanized. 

He  is  well  liked  for  his  honesty  and  his  good  natured  sincerity.  A 
grand  fellow,  we  extend  our  best  wishes  for  future  success  to  Josh. 
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THROUGH  THE  LITERARY  STRIP-CUP 


DAN   TANNENBAUM 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER" 
An  American  Biography  —  By  Rackham  Holt 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  flower  —  But  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  Man  is. 

George  Washington  Carver 
This  book  is  a  true  epic  concerning  the  battle  of  an  American  negro 
against  a  seemingly  bitter  and  hostile   world.      It  brings  to   light  the 
great  racial  problem  existing  even  today  in  our  own  great  democracy, 
America. 

George  Washington  Carver's  battle  for  the  basic  freedoms  of  life 
was  unselfish.  He  gave  his  profound  knowledge  of  botany,  agriculture, 
and  soil  economy  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  economically  sub- 
merged South  to  better  ways  of  living. 

He  worked  tirelessly  with  unlimited  courage,  striving  to  help  attain 
a  higher  standard  of  living  through  the  education  of  his  poverty  stricken 
people. 

George  Washington  Carver's  undaunted  spirit  will  live  forever  and 
wherever  the  lust  for  freedom  may  be  found. 

This  remarkable  biography  of  a  negro  boy,  born  in  slavery,  and 
who  later  strived  for  the  right  to  spend  his  life  in  service  of  his  fellow 
men,  should  be  read  by  all  freedom-loving  people. 

GOLDEN   MOMENTS 

Whilst  I  was  sitting  one  day  musing, 
On  life's  book  each  page  perusing, 
I  heard  a  whisper  softly  sighing, 
"Lo !  Time's  sickle  is  near  thee  lying. 

"The  rich  and  poor,  the  great  and  small, 
By  this  same  sickle  all  must  fall. 
Each  moment  is  golden  and  none  to  waste 
Arouse  thee  then,  to  duty  haste ! 

"Oh!  Sit  not  down  nor  idly  stand; 
There's  plenty  to  do  on  every  hand. 
If  you  cannot  prosper  in  work  like  some 
You've  at  least  one  talent, 
Improve  that  one." 

— George  Washington  Carver 
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"Theirs  Is  Not  to  Reason  Why — Theirs  Is  But  to  Do  or  Die" 

CHAMBERLAIN 

This  story  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  tragic  days  in  the  history 
of  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 

It's  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Corporal  of  the  guard  is  shaking 
me.  Why?  Am  I  on  guard?  Am  I  going  on  Patrol?  Oh,  Lord,  help  me 
I  am  not  on  K.  P.?  "Report  to  regimental  stables  on  the  double."  Why? 
Who  am  I  to  ask  why?  I'm  just  a  second  horseshoer  in  Hq.  troop  and 
if  I'm  told  to  go  to  the  regimental  stables,  or  anywhere  else,  I  go. 

Here  are  the  stables.  Well,  it  looks  like  old  home  week  or  an  alumni 
meeting  of  the  Horseshoers'  School  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas.  There's  Abbot 
of  A  Troop;  Kelland  of  C;  Artemus  of  E;  Edwards  of  H.  All  the  horse- 
shoers of  the  regiment  are  here.  Why?  Here  it  comes!  The  Colonel's 
coming  in!  He's  talking! 

"Men,  we've  got  a  big  job  today.  I  can't  tell  you  why,  but  every 
horse  in  the  regiment  must  have  the  shoes  pulled  off  and  the  job's  got 
to  be  done  today.  You  will  each  have  a  detail  of  four  men  to  bring  the 
horses  to  you  and  you'll  all  work  together  in  the  main  corral" 

Down  to  the  corral  we  go,  all  laughing,  talking,  and  wondering. 
One  big  question  burning  inside.  Why? 

Here  come  the  ponies.  Four  for  Artie  from  E  Troop.  Four  for  me. 
I  go  to  work.  It's  easy  pulling  off  shoes.  I  know  these  horses.  I  kept  shoes 
on  them.  I  can  easily  pull  them  off,  but  I  can't  help  wondering.  What's 
going  on? 

Some  of  the  boys  are  coming  down  from  the  troop,  they're  full  of 
questions  and  they  don't  look  so  good. 

Here's  old  Jubilee.  He's  the  bronc  who  put  me  in  the  hospital  last 
winter  with  a  torn  sacro-lumbar  muscle.  Oh!  I  delight  pulling  iron  off 
you,  you  old  rascal.  There,  you're  finished.  Bring  me  another  "goat," 
boys,  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go.  Here  conies  Big  Scamp,  the  best 
jumper  in  the  regiment,  and  Rastus,  the  top  sergeant's  mount,  just  as 
mean  as  the  old  man,  too.  Another  shoe  and  then  another.  Horse  after 
horse  and  still  I  wonder — Why? 

The  boys  are  coming  up  with  another  "cavvy"  and  still  the  shoes 
come  off.  Some  of  the  men  from  the  troop  are  bringing  their  own 
mounts.  Here  comes  Ed.  Mulvaney  with  Nippy.  This  "Joe"  is  really 
nuts  about  that  "gee  gee."  He's  the  first  one  in  the  stables  in  the  morn- 
ing and  last  one  out.  He  spends  all  his  free  time  grooming  and  petting 
that  "goat." 

"All  right,  Ed,  bring  him  over.  I  want  to  get  done."  I  told  him, 
"Don't  ask  me  what's  going  on,  I'm  not  the  General.  Come  on,  Nippy 
boy,  lose  your  shoes."  Hey!  What's  gotten  into  Mulvaney?  That  guy's 
bawling.  Boy,  if  that  ain't  something.  He  carries  a  picture  of  Nippy 
around  like  most  guys  carry  a  picture  of  their  wife  or  sweetheart.  Hey, 
guy,  will  you  get  off  that  horse's  neck.  I  can't  hold  you  both  up.  How 
can  a  Joe  be  so  sentimental.  Bring  on  the  next,  and  the  next.  Well,  if 
it  isn't  my  old  goat,  Ginger.  Howsa  boy?  I  got  some  tobacco  for  you, 
now  hist  "im"  up  so  I  can  pull  iron.  Hey,  what's  the  matter  with  me? 
I'm  getting  as  bad  as  Ed  Mulvaney.  I'm  choking  up,  too.  Well,  a  guy 
can  get  awfully  fona  of  a  horse  when  he's  slept  with  him,  ate  with  him, 
and  spent  many  lonely  hours  on  the  Border  with  his  companionship. 
Get  along,  Ginger,  I'll  be  seeing  you.  Or  will  I?  What's  going  on?  Why? 

One  after  another  the  horses  come,  being  led  by  wet-eyed  troopers, 
all  with  one  question  on  their  lips.  Why? 

At  last  the  job's  done.     Boy,  am  I  tired;  my  back  feels  like  it's 
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broken.  Whew,  did  we  finish  all  those  horses.  Maybe  we  can  find  out 
now  —  Why? 

The  C.  0.  said  the  Colonel  was  going  to  talk  tonight.  It's  seven  now 
and  here  comes  the  Colonel. 

"Men,  you  have  all  seen  what's  been  going  on  here  today  and  you 
have  all  made  guesses.  I  want  to  say  now,  I'm  proud  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  regiment  and  you  men.  Today  is  a  memorable  day,  for 
it  closes  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  We 
are  the  last  mounted  regiment  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  we  are  now  dis- 
mounted. ..."  The  rest  of  this  speech  I  never  heard.  For  here  was  the 
answer  to  our  question.   You  are  now  dismounted.    No  more  horses! 

Their's  is  not  to  reason  why.   Theirs  is  but  to  do  or  die ! 

Department  Mews 


BERT  YOLLIN 

Doctor  William  Haines,  Sr.,  em- 
inent Farm  School  board  member, 
school  veterinarian,  and  prominent 
local  farmer,  has  among  other 
things  taken  over  the  tremendous 
task  of  running  both  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Departments.  Either  of 
these  would  tax  the  capabilities  of 
the  best  of  men,  specialists  in  their 
fields.  But  old  "Doc,"  as  he  is  af- 
fectionately known,  takes  it  in  his 
stride,  moving  about  with  simple 
dignity  and  a  big  smile  for  all. 

After  a  keenly  felt  six  months' 
absence,  the  Junior  Class  is  happy 
to  welcome  back  with  open  arms, 
Abbie  Spinola  and  Billy  Bell,  the 
two  inseparables.  Whither  goest 
one,  so  followest  the  other.  Bill  and 
Abbie,  part  of  the  original  thirteen, 
have  once  again  taken  their  place 
in  Farm  School  society,  and  na- 
turally their  old,  special  reserved 
niche  in  the  Junior  Class.  Abbie, 
filling  in  at  his  fullback  spot  again, 
has  taken  over  the  job  as  Class 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  is 
still  the  old  Sergio  Bolskololfsky, 
that  we  once  knew.  Bill  has  sur- 
prised us  all  by  donning  helmet 
and  cleats  instead  of  bucket  and 
sponge.  It's  still  the  same  old 
Billy  and  it's  great  to  have  them 
both  back.    Good  Luck  Fellows! 

AGRONOMY 

Adversity  seems  to  be  the  destiny 
of  the  American  farmer,  judging 
from  the  weather  conditions  from 
June  1st  until  the  present  date.  At 
least  two  or  three  days  in  every 
week,  during  the  month  of  June, 


have  seen  rain.  In  the  month  of 
July,  nine  inches  were  added  to  the 
rainfall  record  in  a  rain  that  lasted 
twenty-one  days  straight.  Even 
from  then  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  rained  at  least  two  days  out 
of  every  week.  If  you  remember 
correctly,  there  was  a  lack  of  rain 
last  year  and  an  abundance  again, 
the  year  before.  The  way  that  Mr. 
Groman  and  his  staff  have  worked 
to  bring  their  department  thru  this 
crisis,  reminds  one  (if  I  may  refer 
to  the  Bible)  of  Noah  steering  his 
Ark  thru  the  great  flood  of  Biblical 
times. 

Despite  these  far  from  normal 
conditions,  only  25%  of  the  first 
cutting  hay  crop  perished.  The  bal- 
ance was  harvested  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  new  baler  at  this 
time.  This  piece  of  machinery  has 
certainly  done  its  job  for  Farm 
School  this  year.  To  prove  it,  at  the 
present  time,  over  17,000  bales 
have  been  made.  Contrary  to  all  of 
its  disastrous  deeds,  the  rain 
helped  to  turn  out  a  beautiful  sec- 
ond cutting  which  almost  makes  up 
for  the  losses  of  the  first. 

The  wheat  tells  a  sad  story.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  were 
planted,  forty  of  which  were  har- 
vested before  the  rains  came.  Seven 
acres  of  this  wheat  will  be  used  for 
certified  seed  while  the  remaining 
eighty  acres,  will  be  used  exclusive- 
ly for  feed.  This  wheat  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  combine  as  it 
had  shattered,  sprouted,  lodged, 
and  deteriorated  in  general.  The 
vield    of   this    wheat    should    have 
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reached  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  as  materialized 
with  the  first  forty  acres,  but  due 
to  prevailing  conditions,  it  was 
considerably  lower. 

The  straw  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  will  supply  the  Dairy  with 
most  of  its  bedding. 

The  entire  oat  crop  is  in,  but  due 
to  the  delay  in  harvesting,  it  didn't 
turn  out  too  well.  The  alfalfa, 
which  was  planted  with  the  oats, 
was  retarded  considerably.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  coming  along 
all  right  now.  The  oat  straw,  which 
was  also  sent  to  the  Dairy,  was  an 
excellent  crop.  It  yielded  approxi- 
mately twenty  tons  per  forty  acres 
of  oats. 

G.  A.  certainly  believes  in  mak- 
ing hay  when  the  sun  shines,  or 
picking  peaches  when  it  rains.  Yes 
sir,  G.  A.  helped  to  harvest  Horti- 
culture's entire  early  peach  crop 
(Golden  Jubilee  and  Cumberland 
varieties.)  The  entire  crew,  both 
students  and  instructors,  went  out 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  small 
truck,  harvested  the  peaches,  haul- 
ed them  to  the  Horticulture  build- 
ing where  they  were  graded  and 
then  sent  to  the  roadside  market. 
Horticulture  sincerely  gives  Gen- 
eral Agriculture  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  their  honorable  deed.  This  is 
the  kind  of  cooperative  spirit  that 
gets  things  done  at  Farm  School. 

The  corn  this  year,  is  really  a 
credit  to  the  department.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  terrific  crop  been 
seen  at  Farm  School.  The  average 
stalk  is  from  twelve-fourteen  feet 
which  is  better  than  average  size. 
Another  amazing  fact  is  that  al- 
most  every   stalk   is   bearing  two 


ears.  The  average  field  is  yielding 
fifteen  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre, 
corny  as  it  may  seem.  This  corn 
crop  is  so  large  that  a  tall  corn 
attachment  had  to  be  mounted  on 
the  binder.  This  device  helps  to 
keep  the  stalks  from  breaking. 
These  corn  fields  which  were  in  sod 
had  a  ten  ton  application  of  manure 
to  the  acre  which  provided  plenty 
of  organic  matter.  The  application 
of  400  pounds  of  a  complete  ferti- 
lizer at  the  time  of  planting  gave 
the  crop  a  good  start  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  prize  crop  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Groman  was  very  pleased 
(and  perhaps,  a  bit  amazed)  at 
the  splendid  spirit  of  the  students. 
Their  willingness  to  work  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  has 
seen  G.  A.  thru  a  period  of  trying 
times. 

POULTRY 

The  Poultry  Department  is  still 
one  of  the  most  progressive  de- 
partments of  the  educational  pro- 
gram at  Farm  School. 

In  spite  of  some  set  backs  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  department 
is  still  up  and  coming,  producing 
approximately  the  same  dozens  of 
eggs  daily  that  we  did  a  year  ago 
at  this  date.  The  first  pullets  have 
just  been  housed,  a  well-grown, 
thrifty  looking  lot,  which  promises 
good  production  this  fall.  On  range, 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
growing  pullets  to  complete  the 
alloted  space  for  layers.  And  say, 
do  they  look  fine !  with  good  bodies, 
heads,  and  combs,  developing  into 
layers  that  the  school  should  be 
proud  to  possess. 

After  some  interior  changes  in 
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the  New  Brooder,  affording  more 
light  and  better  protection  from 
contamination,  pen  from  pen,  we 
have  decided  to  raise  a  group  of 
broilers  and  have  placed  an  order 
for  5000  Barred  Rock  crosses.  The 
first  1000  of  the  consignment  have 
arrived  and  are  a  good  appearing 
lot.  The  balance  is  expected  in 
similar  quantities  at  about  fifteen 
day  intervals.  This  broiler  crop 
should  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment for  this  reason.  The  depart- 
ment is  going  to  show  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  possible  to  buy  day 
old  chicks  and  mixed  feed  for  their 
growth  (  both  with  no  price  ceil- 
ing) ,  feed  the  birds  until  they  are 
of  marketable  size  and  condition, 
market  them  with  a  price  set  by 
the  O.  P.  A.,  and  still  show  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  investment 
and  risk  involved.  If,  under  the 
above  conditions  and  governmental 
regulations,  a  fair  sized  profit  can 
still  be  shown,  then  under  normal 
times  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ruling  both  purchases  and 
sales,  broiler  production  should  be 
a  desirable  feature  of  Poultry 
Farming. 

When  the  Farm  School  flock 
qualifies  and  is  listed  as  a  "certi- 
fied flock"  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  sales  of  our  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  baby  chicks  should, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  greatly  im- 
proved. 

DAIRY 

In  the  past  few  months  the  Dairy 
Department  has  been  the  scene  of 
intense  activity.  Changes  have  not 
only  been  made  at  the  operational 
end,  but  to  associated  activities  as 
well. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Phillip  Ellman,  Dr.  W.  A.  Haines, 
our  school  Veterinarian,  was  ap- 
pointed as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

With  the  keen  interest  of  Dr. 
Nusbaum,  Mr.  Samuels,  and  Dr. 
Haines,  some  of  the  previously 
talked  about  changes  have  become 
a  reality. 

Through  a  faulty  water  system, 


the  drilling  of  a  new  well  was  im- 
perative to  meet  our  daily  water 
needs.  A  well  was  drilled  at  a 
depth  of  231  feet  and  has  a  pump- 
ing capacity  of  fifty  gallons  a 
minute.  That  job,  is  now  nearing 
completion. 

A  complete  over-head  electric 
wiring  system  has  just  been  in- 
stalled by  the  Electric  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  dairy  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  painting  the  interior  of 
the  barns,  the  outside  job  has 
been  contracted. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  construction  of  a  bungalow  be- 
tween the  Maternity  Barns  and  the 
highway  for  our  Herdsman  and 
his  family. 

Through  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Fickes,  our  milk  pro- 
duction shows  a  remarkable  in- 
crease. The  1944  Herd  Test  year 
shows  a  25  (/<  increase  of  produc- 
tion over  that  of  1943.  At  the  rate 
of  production  so  far  this  year,  we 
expect  the  increase  will  be  157c 
higher  than  1944.  The  Herd  Test 
year  terminates  December  31. 
Three  of  the  best  records  are :  A 
Holstein,  Farm  School  Pearl  Cas- 
sie,  in  365  days  produced  18,040 
lbs.  milk  700.5  lbs.  fat;  Farm 
School  Lassie  Dekol,  fifteen  years 
old,  has  completed  an  outstanding 
365  day  record  for  her  age,  17,820 
lbs.  milk,  619  lbs.  fat.  An  Ayrshire, 
Farm  School  Jo  Camelia,  as  a  jun- 
ior four-year-old  in  305  days  made 
12,852  lbs.  milk,  543  lbs.  fat.  She 
stands  fourth  in  her  class  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  Ayrshires  are  now  being 
artificially  inseminated  through  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  feel  we  are  justified  in  being 
proud  of  the  above  accomplishment 
and  the  fact  that  we,  as  students, 
have  had  an  opportunity  in  help- 
ing to  bring  these  splendid  results 
about. 

HORTICULTURE 

Like  all  other  crop  raisers,  the 
Horticultural  Department  also  paid 
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a  high  price  at  the  hands  of  a 
severe  nine-inch  rain  fall  during 
the  month  of  July.  This  rain  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  cultivate 
any  of  the  late  vegetable  crops. 

The  tomatoes  set  a  good  crop 
but  were  very  seriously  affected  by 
the  rains.  Many  of  them  merely 
rotted  in  the  field. 

The  sweet  corn  turned  out  very 
well  and  it  was  possible  to  ship 
several  loads  to  Philadelphia. 

Considerable  damage  was  done 
to  peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  by  a 
severe  hail  storm  on  August  25. 

The  peach  harvest  has  kept  the 
Horticulture  Department  very  busy 
for  the  past  few  months.  The  G.  A. 


Department  very  graciously  sent 
over  their  entire  crew  of  both  in- 
structors and  students  plus  their 
truck,  to  help  harvest  the  Golden 
Jubilees  and  Cumberlands.  Ap- 
proximately 1400  baskets  of  these 
varieties  were  picked.  The  crop  was 
much  better  in  size  and  quality  than 
last  year  and  remarkably  free  from 
insect  stings  and  fungous  diseases. 
This  has  been  a  fairly  successful 
year  for  Horticulture,  despite  many 
obstacles.  The  department  is  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Groman  and  his 
Department  of  Agronomy  for  their 
fine  cooperative  spirit  and  their 
assistance  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son. 


Editorially 


As  this  issue  of  The  Gleaner  goes  to  press,  the  poultry  seniors  at 
Farm  School  find  themselves  in  a  rather  difficult  position. 

To  a  senior,  the  last  five  months  at  Farm  School  are  the  most  im- 
portant. These  are  the  months  he  has  looked  forward  to  for  two  and 
one-half  years.  During  this  time,  he  is  given  technical  knowledge  and 
training  in  the  field  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  life's  work.  He  spends 
much  of  the  time  with  the  instructor  who  teaches  the  courses  in  which 
he  is  majoring.  From  him,  the  senior  learns  little  secrets  and  tricks-of- 
the-trade  not  taught  in  text  books.  He  is  the  man  who. helps  plan  the 
senior's  future  and  to  whom  the  senior  returns  for  advice  after  gradu- 
ation. He  is  both  a  teacher  and  a  friend.  When  the  administration 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Meisler,  the  school  lost  one  of  its  most 
competent  instructors.    The  poultry  seniors  lost  a  friend  and  teacher. 

The  administration  plans  to  make  Farm  School  a  junior  college. 
This  will  naturally  require  a  staff  of  well  qualified  instructors  to  teach 
the  various  technical  subjects.  Is  it  possible  for  an  instructor  to  manage 
a  herd  of  one  hundred  cattle  and  prepare  courses  in  dairying,  or  manage 
five  thousand  laying  birds  and  teach  classes  in  poultry  husbandry,  or 
get  the  most  out  of  six  hundred  acres  of  hay  and  grains  and  give  courses 
in  General  Agriculture?  A  man  cannot  be  an  efficient  farm  manager 
and  classroom  instructor  at  the  same  time.  The  "lame"  excuse  that 
Farm  School  is  a  "Unique  Institution"  has  become  trite. 

When  we  return  to  normal  times,  Farm  School  should  have  two 
groups  of  personnel.  One  group  of  men  to  give  classroom  instruction 
and  laboratory  work  and  another  group  of  men  to  manage  the  farm 
and  give  practical  instruction  to  the  students.  This  system  would  soon 
pay  dividends  with  increased  efficiency  in  the  production  of  our  farms 
and  better  brand  of  teaching  in  the  classroom. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  forward  in  raising  educational  stan- 
dards at  Farm  School. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  poultry  seniors?  These  men  remained 
loyal  students  while  Farm  School  experienced  some  of  the  most  difficult 
times  in  its  history.  Are  they  to  be  deprived  of  classwork  for  which  they 
have  waited  a  difficult  two  and  a  half  years? 

—GIL  KATZ 
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AL>1IMNI  mews 

KATZ  and  TANNENBAUM 

With  the  victorious  conclusion  of  the  war,  we  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  many  returning  alumni.  We  expect  to  see  bigger  and 
better  alumni  reunions  at  the  School  and  an  upward  trend  of  the  alumni 
association.  Veterans  returning  from  the  service  will  be  a  great  help  in 
bringing  back  the  old  Farm  School  spirit. 

Max  ("Buffalo")  Sernoffsky,  class  of  '41,  has  returned  to  the  scene 
of  many  joyous  years.  It  took  "Buff"  no  time  at  all  to  don  his  football 
togs.  Although  not  in  condition,  "Buff"  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
"Bulldogs"  winning  their  first  game.  His  experience  and  "know-how" 
have  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  Coach  "Dobbie"  Weaver  and  the  team. 

After  serving  four  years  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  he  was  discharged 
on  points,  over  120.  He  served  in  the  African  theatre  of  war  with  the 
Desert  Air  Force  from  where  he  was  transferred  to  Italy.  He  saw  much 
action  in  the  Adriatic  area.  He  is  the  proud  holder  of  many  decorations 
which  he  is  too  modest  to  discuss  with  his  fellow  associates.  We  are 
confident  that  "Buff"  as  well  as  all  the  returning  alumni  servicemen  will 
do  great  things  at  National  Farm  School. 

Pvt.  Herb.  Waltzer,  class  of  '46,  visited  Farm  School  recently  and 
had  many  things  to  relate  to  the  boys  in  a  good,  old  fashioned  "bull 
session."  Herb  spent  two  horrible  months  in  a  German  prison  camp. 
After  his  liberation,  he  was  returned  to  the  United  States  where  he  was 
treated  for  malnutrition.  He  is  the  proud  bearer  of  various  French  and 
American  decorations. 

Following  his  discharge,  Herb  plans  to  attend  college  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Leonard  Black,  class  of  '38,  who  spent  four  years  in  the  Air  Corps, 
served  as  an  observation  pilot  in  South  America. 

Captain  Allen  Sobelman.  class  of  '41,  was  a  recent  visitor  of  the 
School. 

When  last  heard  from,  Kera,  Gendron,  Janett,  and  Schulman  from 
the  class  of  '47  were  stationed  in  U.  S.  Naval  bases  in  California. 

A  short  time  ago,  we  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  Jack 
Lieber  and  Seymour  Freed,  just  back  from  many  engagements  in  Europe. 
Both  had  a  prominent  display  of  battle  ribbons  and  were  full  of  stories 
concerning  their  numerous  adventures.  Upon  his  return,  Jack  became  a 
very  happy  bridegroom,  with  Farm  School  a  stop  in  his  honeymoon  trip. 

Hal  Lieber  and  Larry  Grossman,  class  of  '46,  when  last  heard  from, 
were  still  stationed  in  San  Diego,  California. 

Dick  Raben  '45  was  a  recent  guest  at  an  N.F.S.  dance  following  his 
naval  discharge. 

Staff  Sgt.  "Glitz"  Goldfarb  and  First  Lt.  "Dutch"  Schrader,  both  of 
the  class  of  '43,  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  were  recently  seen  at  school. 
"Glitz,"  a  Super-Fortress  waist  gunner,  was  sporting  a  naval  ribbon 
issued  by  Admiral  Nimitz  for  his  share  in  dropping  mines  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

Joe  "Pebble"  Stone,  class  of  '46  was  last  stationed  at  Camp  Shoe- 
maker, California. 

Herm  Wilensky,  class  of  '42,  stationed  at  Camp  Blanding,  Florida, 
recently  visited  the  boys  at  the  Horticulture  Department.  Herm  informs 
us  that  his  classmates,  Kaufman  and  Charley  Bernstein,  have  seen 
plenty  of  action  as  Gobs  in  Uncle  Sam's  Navy. 

Loads  of  luck  to  three  wonderful  lads!  We  hope  to  see  them  back 
at  school  real  soon. 
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Arthur  M.  Pekeris,  '41  has  spent  fifty-two  months  in  the  U.S.M.C. 
at  Guadalcanal,  Bougainville,  and  other  areas  of  combat  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  was  awarded  the  Naval  Citation.  Besides  his  overseas 
ribbons,  he  has  two  bronze  stars.  Arty  plans  to  continue  his  education 
and  study  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Jack  Winderman  served  in  major  combat  in  the  Ardennes  sector. 
He  has  the  Purple  Heart,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  E.  T.  O.  bars,  etc.  He  has 
served  three  and  one-half  years  as  meterologist  in  the  First  Army  under 
General  Hodges. 

Leon  R.  Blumberg  '25  worked  for  the  government  in  the  procure- 
ment department  for  a  number  of  years  and  now  has  come  back  to  Bucks 
County  and  surrounding  counties,  to  establish  the  Tri-County  Electric 
Company  with  headquarters  at  Richboro.  We  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  enterprise. 

Another  graduate  and  war  veteran,  Joe  Nathinson  '42  is  planning 
to  return  to  the  school  for  a  refresher  course  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  return  of  the  veterans  as  alumni  and 
students  resuming  their  agricultural  education. 
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SICK-LIST 


DAN  TANNENBAUM 

Harold  was  terribly  perturbed 
by  the  horrid  thoughts  that  haunt- 
ed his  confused  mind. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  he  had 
been  helping  in  the  harvest  of  the 
potato  crop  at  N.F.S.  He  was  tired 
of  working  so  hard  during  the 
month  of  October  with  its  inclem- 
ent weather  conditions. 

Harold's  only  solution  to  this 
grave  problem  was  the  "sick-list." 
As  he  made  his  way  toward  the  in- 
firmary, Harold  decided  that  he 
was  stricken  with  a  cold,  a  head- 
ache, an  upset  stomach,  and  several 
other  extremely  serious  maladies. 

Upon  entering  the  infirmary, 
Harold  was  cordially  greeted  with 
a  lovely  smile  from  the  nurse  in 
charge.  Before  he  could  utter  a 
word,  a  thermometer  was  promptly 
and  efficiently  jammed  down  his 
throat. 

As  the  nurse  hurriedly  left  the 
room  several  thoughts  quickly  ran 
through  Harold's  mind.  He  would 
have  to  act  fast,  otherwise  he'd  be 
picking  potatoes.  In  an  instant,  the 
thermometer  found  itself  resting 
upon  the  steaming  radiator.  A  mo- 
ment later  Harold  discovered  the 


temperature  of  the  thermometer 
had  risen  to  the  extraordinary 
height  of  106°.  As  he  heard  the 
nurse's  footsteps  rapidly  approach- 
ing, he  began  to  vigorously  shake 
the  thermometer  down  to  a  more 
reasonable  degree.  The  tempera- 
ture dropped  to  105°,  then  down  to 
104°. 

As  the  nurse  took  the  thermome- 
ter from  Harold,  he  had  hopeful 
visions  of  a  nice  comfortable  rest 
in  the  infirmary. 

"Why,  you're  perfectly  normal," 
exclaimed  the  nurse  after  making 
a  vain  attempt  at  reading  the 
strange  instrument.  "You  shall  re- 
port to  work  immediately." 

There  was  a  horrid  pause,  then 
a  moment  of  darkness  and  silence. 

"Get  the  —  out  of  bed,"  he  heard 
someone  shout.  It's  time  for  details. 
It's  time  for  details." 

As  Harold  sat  up  in  bed  he 
yawned,  blinked  his  eyes,  and  lazily 
stretched  out  his  arms. 

For  a  brief  moment,  he  despair- 
ingly visualized  himself  picking  po- 
tatoes on  that  miserably  cold  day. 
All  thoughts  of  the  "sick-list"  were 
cast  from  his  mind  as  Harold 
found  them  too  reminiscent  of  his 
dream. 
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IN  SOLEMNITY 


DAN   TANNENBAUM 


With  spirit  calm 
And  character  strong, 
True  lover  of  Nature, 
A   naturalist   born. 

His  life  was  the  birds 
The  stars  and  the  skies, 
The  cottontail  rabbit, 
Wild  animal  cries. 


He  had  deep  pride 
In  his  daily  strife, 
Roamed  the  woodlands, 
Cherished  nature's  life. 

He  will  always  live 
Amongst  the  thoughts  of  all 
Of  those  who  new  him 
As  the  woodlands  call 
His  Name "Rinso" 


FAROUH* 

m 


vORK.Pa. 


START  THEM  RIGHT...  KEEP  THEM  GROWING.. 


Parquhar  Iron  Age  Planters,  because 
of  Band-Way  scientific  fertilizer  place- 
ment, consistently  get  greater  crop  yields 
in  both  field  tests  and  regular  field  plant- 
ing. Iron  Aye  planting  accuracy  further 
assures  profitable  crops. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  a  Farquhar 
Iron   Age  Potato  Planter  Catalog  today. 

*p£ari£, and £f?AJUi 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK, PA. 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  Dust- 
ers, not  only  give  maximum  protection 
against  bugs  and  blight,  but  they  make 
spraying  or  dusting  a  profitable  neces- 
sity with  a  minimum  of  expense.  A  high 
pressure  type  sprayer  pump  assures  pos- 
itive coverage  of  all  types  of  foliage. 
Modern  design  with  rugged  Iron  Age 
strength  assures  speedy,  trouble  -  free 
operation. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  a  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalog 
today. 


tne  IRON  AGE  <Uhu^ 


22   N.   Duke   Street 


York,    Pennsylvania 


SMITH'S 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 

ICE  CREAM 

COMPANY 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Sold  in 

ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 

STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Philadelphia  7 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Walnut  2550 

With  Compliments  of   the 

Compliments 

GIRARD 

of 

KNITTING 

MILLS 

HAJOCA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LANSDALE,  PA. 



Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 

Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

THE 

BARBER  SHOP 

"FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR 
FLORISTS" 

State  and  Pine  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

We  find  the  work  of  de- 
veloping and  selling  "Flower 
Seeds  for  Florists"  a  very 
satisfying  one. 

We     specialize     in     Non- 

Compliments 

Branching     Stocks,     Forcing 
Snapdragons,     Winter     Peas 
and  Choice  Pot  Plants. 

of 

A  FRIEND 

GEO.  J.  BALL,  INC. 

WEST   CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

WHAT  IS 

CARBO 
LINEUM? 

Write    for    circular    about 
C-A  wood  preserver  CARBO- 

BUY 

WAR 

BONDS 

LINEUM  AMERICA)   which 
is  used  and  endorsed  by  The 
National  Farm  School. 

* 

C-A  Wood  Preserver  Co. 

6626   Delmar    Blvd. 
ST.   LOUIS   5,   MO. 

Compliments 
of 

A  FRIEND 

Doylestown  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 


HISTAND   BROS. 

ROOFING   CONTRACTORS 

Roofing  Supplies 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 
Phone   4121 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

INN 

Excellent  Food 

Choice  Beverages 

60  N.  Main  St.  Phone  4829 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

Metro  Greenhouses 
Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of 
comparison ! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  NYCE'S 
SHOE  STORE 

'The  Home  of 

Nice   Footwear' 

West  and  State  Streets 


George  D.  Hager 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

WEISBARD'S 

DRUG  STORE 

Ralph   E.   Myers 

Prescription  Drug  Store 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

Since  1874 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Main  and   State  Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

THRIFT  FEED  MILLS 

DOYLESTOWN,   PENNSYLVANIA 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali   Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Morris  T.  Walters 
BUTCHER 

Montgomeryville,  Pennsylvania 


Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  Silmo  line  consists  of  oils  and  dry  products  to  fit  the 

requirements  of  almost  every  feed  manufacturer 

and  poultryman. 

SILMO  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


"The  Best  at 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 

Its  Best" 

Paints 

ED'S 

and 

DINER 

Glass 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 

5619  Broad  Street 

DOYLESTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DRAWING 

M     Mr  \\\ 

MATERIALS 

rllbllLLLU 

PHOTOSTATS 

Klttttfl 

BLUE  PRINTS 

ENGINEERING 

EQUIPMENT 

S           Everything  for  the 

SURVEYING 

rv|  Garden,  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Greenhouse 
m           Catalog  Free. 

INSTRUMENTS 

PHILA. 


J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 


Compliments 

BUY  YOUR 

of 

FURNITURE 

BITZER'S 
Dry  Cleaners 

at 

SCHEETZ'S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Opposite   Court   House   65   Years 

H.  B.  Rosenberger  Co. 

Charles    H.    Shive 

HARDWARE 

FUEL,  FEED,  LUMBER 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Lawn  Seeds 

and  FARM  SUPPLIES 

PAINTS              OILS                 GLASS 

Phone  264                     Doylestown,  Pa. 

Main   and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  4053 

F.   W.   Hoffman   & 

PEARSON 

Co.,  Inc. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

Cleaning  Supplies 

of  Every  Description 

Sanitary  Equipment 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 

Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 

PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

Monument 
Restaurant  and   Bar 

H.  B.  HIGH,  Proprietor 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 

Beverages 

Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 

Main  and  Court  Streets 

Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

HAMBURG,  PA. 

Phone  9355 

Compliments 

TARTAN  BRAND 

of 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Penn   Engineering   & 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

''Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 

Route  202 

W.  C.  Fleck  &  Bro. 

fc 

Incorporated 

^rfL* 

Established  1865 

^1(119 

HARDWARE 

Colonial  Boy  Copyrighted 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

Serving  America 

Heating,  Roofing 
Sheet  Metal 

for 

309   York  Road 
JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Ogontz  7272  —  Majestic  2625 


161  Years 


oU.  cJLandreln  ^>eed  Lo. 

CANAL  STREET 
BR  ISTOL,   PA. 

(Oldest  Seed  House  in  America) 


PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MERIT 

FOR  COCCIDIOSIS         DRY  PROTOSEP 

the  new  natural  acid  treatment 

FOR  WORMS  OVUMIX 

the  "double-duty"  appetizer  and  wormer  for 
Poultry  and  Turkeys 

COW  TONIC         LACTO 

the  vitaminized -mineralized  cow  tonic 
(with  Vitamin  D) 

Write  for  Literature 
WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.         Myerstown,  Pa. 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

Suite  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  Sheaffer   Fountain  Pens 

• 
J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


the  Amburgo  company 

1421  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Animal  Feed  Improvement  Service 

and 

Vitamin  Concentrates  for  the  Milling  Industry 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING  FARM  MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 


Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment  Farm  Freezers 

Sprayers  Silos  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Established  1851 
PHONE  231  DOYLESTOWN.PA. 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County's  Most  Beautiful  Theatre 

MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15,  Wednesday  at  4,  Saturday  at  1:30 

EVENINGS 

2  Shows  at  7  and  9,  including  Sunday 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  and  10  P.M. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


